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The Secretary Says: 

I said a few words to a small group of key women 
in the trade union movement the other day which 
I believe will bear repeating to the readers of the 
Labor Information Bulletin. 

I think it is important at this time that there be 
consideration and study of the problems of women 
with reference to employment in industry. It is 
more important now that basic and fundamental 
decisions be reached than at any other time. 

It is the position of this Department that we 
cannot have discrimination in the matter of 
employment—I do not care what may be the basis 
of the discrimination. 

We have done considerable work on the problem 
of the handicapped to sell employers the idea that 
if properly placed the handicapped are just as 
competent as nonhandicapped persons and are 
entitled to exactly the same wages. 

I think the time is ripe for progress to check 
discrimination against women. There are two 
strong reasons for acting now. First, there has 
been a recent demonstration, during the war, of 
the capabilities of women in industry never 
dreamed of before. This lesson should not be 
forgotten. 

The other reason is: This happens to be a time 
when employers want to hire employees. Timing 
is important. If during the next several months 
when legislatures are meeting, the employers of the 
country need some women on the pay roll, and the 
lesson of women’s contribution during wartime is 
still vivid, this is the time to get in some good work 
rather than wait for a time when we have a lot of 
people unemployed. 

So, I say, this is the time. 

(Sig.) L. B. Schwellenbach 
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CONCILIATORS AID 13,000 PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS 


Service Averts More Stoppages When Called Early 


During the first year after VJ-day, United States 
Commissioners of Conciliation aided in the peace- 
ful settlement of more than 13,000 industrial 
disputes. 

“That,” explained Edgar L. Warren, director of 
the Conciliation Service, “is 13,000 times when 
Federal mediation or voluntary arbitration has 
been used successfully to aid collective bargaining 
and to help preserve peace between unions and 
employers.” 

Commissioners as Trouble Shooters 

Commissioners of Conciliation also served as 
trouble shooters in the Nation’s major work stop- 
pages. In the first year after the Government aban- 
doned its war-time system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the Conciliation Service handled 3,400 addi- 


} tional disputes in which work stopped for one day 


5 or longer. ° 
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Conciliation Service records disclose that in al- 
most two-thirds of these strikes and lock-outs 
Federal Conciliators were not given a chance ‘to 
mediate the dispute until after work had stopped 
and the men had begun to march the picket lines. 


Warren Issues Appeal 

Mr. Warren appealed recently to employers and 
to unions, urging them to call for Federal Concil- 
iators before work stops. He explained that in nine 
out of ten disputes in which Conciliators are called 
before negotiations break down, voluntary settle- 
ments have been arranged without any interrup- 
tion of work. 

Mediation reports turned in by Concilators sup- 
port Mr. Warren’s assertion. Here are six case 
histories of disputes closed by the Conciliation 
Service during October 1946. 

Each is a case in which neither the union nor the 
employer called for a Conciliator until after work 
had stopped. 

Each is a case which might have been settled 
peaceably had the Conciliator been called in time. 


Each is a case which was settled quickly once the 
Conciliator arrived on the scene. 


Settlement Next Day: A railway com- 
pany and a union were able to settle only non-wage 
issues in six weeks of negotiation. The union struck. 
On the 31st day of the strike a Conciliator was re- 
Next day, the Conciliator was able to 
arrange a joint negotiating conference. There the 
union eventually reduced its wage demands to an 
hourly increase of 14 cents plus an additional 5 
cents if the company’s application for a fare in- 
crease were granted. The strike ended the same 


street 


quested. 


day. 


Four-day Settlement: With wages and union 
shop issues still unresolved after six weeks of ne- 
gotiating with a manufacturing company, a union 
struck. Thirty-three days later a Conciliator was 
allowed to enter the dispute. The strike ended four 
days later with the union compromising on a 
13's-cent hourly increase retroactive to the expira- 
tion of the old contract and the company agreeing 
to grant a union shop if 75 percent of the employees 
voted for it. 


Settlement Next Day: 


fuel company struck when the employer refused to 


Employees of an ice and 


recognize their union. Four days later a Concilia- 
tor was called. The strike ended next day with the 
employer and the union agreeing to abide by the 
results of a representation election to be super- 
vised by the National Labor Relations Board. 


Settlement Same Day: A produce company and 
a union were deadlocked over wage rates and union 
security while attempting to negotiate their first 
agreement. After five weeks of fruitless bargain- 
ing, work was stopped. Conciliators services were 
requested on the 12th day of the strike. The men 
returned to work the same day with an agreement 
providing for a union shop and a 20-cent hourly 
increase, 








Settlement Same Day: Work stopped after sev- 
eral weeks of negotiating between a textile com- 
pany and a union failed to bring agreement on 
proposed changes in piece rates. Conciliator was 
called on the third day of the strike. Agreement 
was reached between union and employer on the 
same day. The unresolved grievances were sub- 


mitted to arbitration. 


Settlement Next Day: Work was halted on a 
construction job while contractor and union argued 
over the discharge of an employee. Conciliator 
was requested on the fifth day of the strike. At a 
negotiation session called by the Conciliator that 
same day, the parties agreed that a faulty griev- 
ance procedure was the underlying cause of the 
argument. The strike was ended on the basis of a 
new grievance procedure. 

“Not all disputes can be settled the same day 
a Conciliator arrives,” Mr. Warren explained, 
‘but our measure of success is high enough to make 
a call for a Conciliator a sound industrial practice 
at the first sign of a strain in contract negotiations.” 


Conciliators Withdrawn 
From Representation Cases 


An agreement has been worked out between the 
United States Conciliation Service and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under which Com- 
missioners of Conciliation will be able to secure the 
services of the National Labor Relations Board 
instead of themselves participating in representa- 
tion cases. 

In a field memorandum to all Commissioners, 
Edgar L. Warren, Conciliation Service Director, 
explained: 

“The conduct of card checks or consent elections 
is properly the function of the National Labor 
Relations Board and Commissioners should not 
engage in such activities except under the most un- 
usual circumstances and under the precautions 
prescribed. 


“The NLRB will cooperate with us in expediting 
elections when such expedition is necessary to 
settle a dispute being handled by our Service.” 

Mr. Warren said that he hoped this policy would 
leave Commissioners of Conciliation more time for 
handling their increasing work load in the media- 
tion of disputes over contract terms or grievances. 
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Edgar L. Warren, director of the United States Con) 1! 
ciliation Service, who heads the Department's 275 
troubleshooters. An advocate of free collective bar. 

gaining, Mr. Warren recently warned a radio audience: _—\! 
“Industrial peace cannot be established by edic 1 


from Washington.” su 
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Conciliation Service Furnishes nel 
60 Percent of Arbitrators | 
ll 
Three out of every five agreements which antic mh 
pate the possibility of a deadlock in the selection« — },,, 
arbitrators designate the United States Concili pay 
tion Service to make the selection. The Bureau « . 
Labor Statistics reached this conclusion after Wo. 
study of 438 key contracts covering more thi 
2 million workers in 23 major industries. Slight! H 
fewer than one-half of the agreementsstudied anti valt 
ipate the possibility of a stalemate in the selectio that 
of an arbitrator and provide that such selection hb) Yolu 
made by an outside agency. ditio 
Of the agreements which specifically designatgy “'° 
an outside agency to appoint the arbitrator, 60 pe! heea 
cent call on the Director of the Conciliation Sergiy *!™ 
ice, 20 percent name the American Arbitration Age “*s¢ 
sociation, 5 percent designate State labor agencies work 
9 percent select National War Labor Board, and ge °° ¢ 
percent refer to others. eS perlo 
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BUREAU STUDIES WHY WOMEN ARE PAID LESS 










| WISH 1 WAS GETTING THE SAME 
PAY HE'S GETTING. WITH THE RENT 
DUE, | DON'T KNOW HOW 

| CAN MANAGE TO GET 

NEW CLOTHES FOR 


WE DO THE SAME WORK. 
| GET $1.10 AN HOUR... 

SHE GETS 85%. ITS NOT 
ONLY UNFAIR TO HER 
AND THE MANY OTHER 
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The Women’s Bureau has long urged that 


“male” and “female” rates be eliminated in favor 


of the rate for the job, or “equal pay for equal 
work.” To get new facts on the problem, the 
Bureau recently sent field agents to 29 manufac- 
turing plants to study methods and techniques of 
wage setting. 


Data collected are being analyzed to show 
What are the primary factors in setting women’s 
rates. Also, to what extent are personal factors, 
such as absenteeism, turnover, and family re- 
sponbility, considered? Is the same system used to 
price men’s and women’s job? What are union 
policies and practices in regard to wage determi- 
nation? 

Results of the study, to be published sometime 
in 1947, are expected to be useful to unions inter- 
ested in establishing sound wage structures for 
men and women, to State administrators of equal 


pay laws, and to private employers. 
Women’s Work Undervalued 


Historically, “women’s work” has been under- 
valued. This has been due partly to the fallacy 
that women work for pin money, despite a great 
volume of evidence to the contrary. In the tra- 


§ ditionally woman-employing industries wage rates 


, because 


but 
it is performed by women. In many in- 


are low not because the work is unskilled 


= stances women on skilled jobs have been kept on 
» Wage levels lower than those of men on unskilled 


work. Even during the war many plants continued 
sex differentials where women replaced men and 


iY perform d identical work. 
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IF SHE GOT THE SAME PAY 

AS |DO, MY JOB WOULD 

BE SAFER . SHE'D BE 
BETTER PAID 


IF WORK GETS SLACK... 
THE BOSS WOULD BE A FOOL 
TO KEEP ME ON... SO 

('D BE OUT OF A JOB, 








Abolition of the double wage standard is essen- 


tial to render justice not only to women but also 
to men by protecting the general wage levels. 

Wage determination techniques are highly im- 
portant to guarantee rate for the job, or equal pay 
for men and women for work comparable in quality 
and quantity. 
Job Evaluations Useful 

Indicative of the changes that a rationalized 
wage structure can bring is the experience of a 
fibre products plant. This plant introduced a job 
evaluation system of wage determination which 
showed underrated. 
Adjustments in the plant’s rate structure followed, 


many women’s jobs were 


moving over 60 percent of the women upward. 

In another plant, a union secured an agreement 
calling for reclassification of all women’s jobs 
which were rated lower than all men’s jobs. The 
reclassification was done by a union committee 
working with management on a basis of job to job 
Women’s 


job classifications were fitted to men’s classifica- 


comparisons, using job descriptions. 
tions for which descriptions showed that job con- 


tent was comparable. This was reported as 
resulting in an average increase of 30 percent for 
women. 

Of the 29 manufacturing plants covered in the 
study, 23 had collective bargaining agreements. 
More than one-half of the establishments which 
had collective bargaining had equal pay clauses in 
thei Products of 


radios, electrical parts, washing machines, sewing 


contracts. the plants were 


machines, soap, ball bearings, screws, fibre prod- 
ucts, toys, blankets, and canned food products. 








L-M COOPERATION IN APPRENTICESHIP AGREEMENT 


Employer, Craftsman, and Apprentice Protected 


Apprenticeship standards embodied in a recent 
agreement between the United Wall Paper Crafts- 
men and Workers of North America and the Wall 
Paper Institute, is a fine example of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and mutual gain, the Labor De- 
partment’s Apprentice-Training Service reports. 
ATS assisted the union and management in draft- 
ing the agreement. 


Model for Industry 

The agreement provides a pattern for the estab- 
lishment of joint apprenticeship programs in Wall 
Paper Institute firms over the country. Local pro- 
grams have been developed over a period of years, 
and this national agreement puts apprentice train- 
ing in the industry on a sound, uniform basis. The 
standards, approved by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, cover the following 5 trades: wall 
paper printer, wall paper color mixer, wall paper 
cutter, wall paper sanitary printer, and wall paper 
sanitary color mixer. 

The employer is assured of the continuous serv- 
ice of the apprentice by a clause which provides 
that ‘all apprentices shall serve for 4 years in one 
shop, with the exception, however, that the print- 


cutter apprentices shall serve 5 years in one shop.” 

The craftsman is protected in his job by a pro- 
vision that “‘In no case may a journeyman be dis- 
charged to make room for an apprentice, nor shall 
an apprentice displace a worker or craftsman at 
any time.” 

The apprentice is protected against interrupted 
employment and given job-security by a clause 
reading: ‘Regular apprentices shall have a senior- 
ity status superior to craftsmen who are employed 
for temporary work.” 


Special Veterans’ Clauses 
Special consideration is given veterans in recom- 
mendations that local standards conform to re- 


quirement for G. I. 


apprentices of subsistence benefits, and in a/ 


relatively high age limitation, 30 years, which may 


be waived in some cases. 


Cooperation similar to that evidenced by the | 


wall paper industry also exists between labor and 
management in the construction industry, and hes | 
resulted in the establishment of National Joint 
Apprenticeship Standards for 10 of the major 
building trades. 


HOLIDAY JOBS SUBJECT TO CHILD-LABOR LAWS 
Both State and Federal Laws Protect Youngster: 


Employers taking on students during the 
Christmas holidays are subject to both State and 
Federal child-labor laws. The State law rules 
wherever it is higher than the Federal standard 
and wherever the Federal law does not apply, as 
in establishments that do not produce or handle 
goods for shipment outside the State. 

Stores covered by the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act are affected by 
the new hazardous-occupations order (Order No. 
7, effective September 1, 1946) which sets an 
age for clevator operators. 


fad 


18-year minimum 





Under the child-labor provisions of the Federa 
act (which are administered by the Child Lab 
and Youth Employment Branch of the Divisio 
of Labor Standards), 16 years is the minimum ag 
for employment in any department where good} 
are manufactured and 14 years for sales or clerie: 
work. Children of 14 and 15, however, mus§ 
not work more than 3 hours on a school day ‘ 

18 hours in a pay-roll week during any part ¢® 
which schools are in session; or more than 8 hour 
a day and 40 hour in any other week; and mus 
not work during school hours or after 7 p. m 
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On the International Labor Scene 

\rnold Zempel, Professor of Labor Economics, 
Washington University, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed to handle Labor Department liaison with 
the War Department. Mr. Zempel was a Major in 
the Army. For his work in the Labor Division of 
the Office of Military Government, United States 
Zone in Germany, he received the Legion of Merit. 

Other developments in the international activ- 
ities of the Department, which are coordinated by 
Assistant Secretary David A. Morse, include the 
following: 

Inauguration of the Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, of which Mr. Morse is a member. 

On recommendation of the Labor Department, 
Stewart Meachem, former Regional Director of 
the NLRB was appointed Labor Adviser to Lt. 
Gen. John R. Hodge, commanding U. S. Forces 
in Korea. A former pastor, Mr. Meachem has 
been with NLRB since 1937. 

Participation by John Pierson of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as Labor Department delegate at 
the International Trade Organization Conference 
in London, in the international full employment 
program of the I. T. O. 

Consultation by Mr. Morse and his staff with 
the State and War Departments in working out the 
United States-United Kingdom plans for bizonal 
agreements in Germany. 

Full discussion by the National Conference on 
Labor Legislation of plans for carrying out of the 
new Federal-State program for ratification of con- 
ventions adopted by the ILO. 

Plans for full American participation in the 
Petroleum Industrial Committee of the ILO meet- 
ing from February 3 to 12 next year. 

Departure of the United States delegation to 
the ILO Industria! Committee on Textiles meeting 
in Brussels. The delegation: 

Representing Government— 

Members: Robert J. Myers, Manpower Division, Office 

of Mi 


Comn 


tary Government for Germany (U. 38.); Assistant 


ssioner Designate, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; Rene Lutz, Economie Analyst, 
Leather and Textile Division, Department of Commerce. 


Ad s: Verl E. Roberts, Chief of the Minimum Wage 


Determination Section of the Eeonomies Branch, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Department of 
Labor; Murray Ross, Assistant Chief, International Labor 
Organization Branch, Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Department of State. 


. Representing Employers— 


Men Edwin Wilkinson, Assistant to the President, 


December 1946 





The Labor Department’s New Joint Trade 
Union Advisory Committee on International 
Affairs, Named by the Secretary Nov. 18, 1946 


American Federation of Labor: 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer; Matthew 
Woll, Vice President; Robert J. Watt, International 
Representative; David Dubinsky, President Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America; Clinton 
S. Golden, United Steelworkers of America; 
James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer; Michael 
Ross, Director, Department for International Affairs. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

Thomas J. Harkins, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer, B. L. E. 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association: 

A. E. Lyon, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 











National Association of Wool Manufacturers, New York, 
N. Y.; Herbert H. Schell, President, Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Representing Workers— 

Members: Lloyd Klenert, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Textile Workers of America, Washington, D. C.: John 
Vertente, Jr., Executive Council Member, United Textile 
Workers of America, New Bedford, Mass. 

Departure of United States Committee to the 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee, also in Brussels. The delegation: 
Representing Government 

Members: Robert J. Myers, Manpower Division, Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U. 8.); Assistant 
Commissioner Designate, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor; Winchester E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, Federal Works Agency. 

Advisers: Herman Byer, Acting Chief, Employment and 
Occupational Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; Murray Ross, Chief, 
Labor Organization Branch, Division of 
International Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Representing Employers 
Members: Vincent P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary, Na- 


Assistant 
International 


tional Sand and Gravel Association, Washington; Edward 
P. Palmer, President, Senior and Palmer, New York, N. Y. 
Representing Workers 

Members: C. J. Haggerty, Representative, International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Charles Johnson, Jr., Vice President, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, New York, N. Y. 








Planning, Financing, Techniques Studied by International Congress 


The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations was called upon “to establish promptly 
within its own framework a unit to deal specifically 
with the international problems of housing and 
planned reconstruction” by the 18th International 
Congress for Housing and Town Planning, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Philip Hannah, Chairman 
of the United States Delegation, reported on his 
return from the meeting in Hastings, England. 


The Congress was attended by 1,257 delegates 
from 23 countries. Many of them were local, pro- 


vincial and national government officials. 


Urges U. S. Participation 

In his report to the Secretary of State, Mr. Han- 
nah commented upon the attitude of the delegates 
toward the American representatives. 


“The delegation... believes that the evidence 
justifies the hope that vigorous leadership by our 
country in housing and town planning, including 
effective participation in future international meet- 
ings, may not only produce direct results of un- 
questioned value but may also have significant by- 
products in the broader areas of international un- 
derstanding and friendship,”’ Mr. Hannah’s report 
stated. 

Formal discussion at the session centered around: 

1. Replanning the centers of cities including de- 
centralization of population to outlying parts of 
metropolitan regions, 

2. Housing economics—inecluding finance in 
forms of government assistance; and 

3. Housing techniques which emphasized recent 
developments in building methods. 

Walter Blucher, executive director of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Planning Officials, was named 
American member of the Interim Executive Com- 
mittee of 10 which will plan for the next meeting, 
the reorganization of the Federation in the light of 
postwar changes, and outline its future program. 


WORLD HOUSING AND RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY ASKED 





Philip J. Hannah: “United States Can Lead in Housing 


and Town Planning.” 





U. S. Man Heads 17 Nation Group 


Robert J. Myers, who has headed up the wag 
studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for many 
years, Was appointed president of the government 
group of the ILO International Industrial Com- 
Textile 
Seventeen nations were represented by 99 dele- 


mittee on the Industry in Brussels 


gates at the meeting. The committee is one o 
eight such industrial bodies established as part 
of the machinery of the ILO. 

Mr. Myers has with the Manpowe 
Division, Office of the Military Government of th 
United Zone in 


the organization of a wage rate structure for th 


been 


States Germany, to assist U 


last year. Upon his return to the United States 
Mr. Myers will become an Assistant Commission 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, a post to whiel 
he has already been designated by Commission 


Ewan Clague. 
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PLACEMENT OF VETS A MAJOR FEDERAL OPERATION 


VES Representatives Supervise Local Service 


Job placement service for veterans is a basic 
function of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and its Veterans’ Employment Service re- 
mained with the Labor Department when the 
local USES offices were returned to the States 
on November 16. plans call for the 
expansion of the Veterans Service 


Current 


Expanded by G. I. Bill 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 which estab- 
lished the the 
Service to provide special placement facilities 
The G. L. Bill of Rights expanded 
these services, by creating a policy-making board 
known as the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, 
and by outlining the duties of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representatives. The Board is 
posed of General Omar N. Bradley, Veterans’ 
Administrator, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, 
Labor L. B. Schwellenbach. 


Employment Service, charged 


for veterans, 


com- 


and Secretary of 


Veterans’ Employment Representatives carry 
out their functions in cooperation with the Em- 
Service. These representatives, 

VES Chief Perry Faulkner, 


functionally responsible for the supervision of 


ployment ac- 


cording to “are 
services to veterans in local Employment Service 
offices. They also assist in gathering and main- 
taining current information as to types of jobs 


available. Another of their duties is to arouse the 


interest of employers in hiring veterans. They are 
also directed to keep in contact with employers and 
veterans groups and keep them advised of vet- 
erans who are available for employment. At the 
same time they are to inform veterans of job 
opportunities.” 


Field Staff Increased 

The Veterans’ Employment Service is now 
engaged in an expansion program which will add 
270 Field Assistants to its field force. As in the 
past, these representatives will maintain close 
contact with field officers. ‘‘Our ties with the 
State and local Employment Service offices,”’ said 
Mr. Faulkner, “are a vital link in our operation. 
We depend on local office records for information 
concerning employers, labor market conditions, 
and certain procedures. In addition, State and 
local offices will furnish us with office space and 
supplies. Though we will continue to follow 
policies and procedures developed in the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board and the United States 
Employment Service offices in our field operations.”’ 


Policies developed by the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board under the G. I. Bill provide that 
veterans shall have maximum job opportunities 
and preferential treatment in referrals. Regula- 
tions promulgated by Secretary Schwellenbach, 
governing State administration of the transferred 


cr 
ho 


offices, include specific measures to reach these 
objectives. 


LONG-RANGE JOB OUTLOOK FOR VETERANS GIVEN IN MANUAL 


A manual analyzing long-range job prospects in 
about 150 occupations in which veterans are taking 
education or training under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
as Well as information on how a person trains for an 
occupation, earnings and working conditions, ete. 
has been made available. It was prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be used in Veterans Guidance Cen- 
ters throughout the United States. The occupa- 
tions cover those where training or education is a 


requirement, and vary from accountants to loco- 
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motive engineers, from riveters to chemists, from 
airplane pilots to millwrights. 

With almost two million ex-servicemen taking 
on-the-job training or going to school, such infor- 
mation acquires added significance. Veterans can 
learn which occupations afford maximum oppor- 
tunities and which will tend to be overcrowded. 
The manual, entitled “Occupational Outlook In- 
formation,”’ will be used in educational and voca- 


tional guidance activities pertaining to veterans. 








STATES PLAN SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 


Accident Rate Reduction of 40 Percent Is Goal 


State Labor Departments are expanding and 
renewing safety services to their industries, to 
reduce the present appalling accident toll. 

Connecticut, North Carolina, and New Jersey 
were first to take the lead in supplanting discon- 
tinued war-prompted safety programs. Eighteen 
other States are preparing to increase safety serv- 
ices to industry as facilities become available. 


Spurred by 2 Million Work Injury Toll 

Last year, more than 2,000,000 industrial work- 
ers were injured with a total loss to management 
and labor of more than $3,500,000,000. 

A 40-percent reduction of accident rates is the 
aim of State industrial safety programs. Personal 
advisory service will be provided to industrial es- 
tablishments. Special drives are planned to stimu- 
late the advancement of safety in high-hazard in- 
dustries. Appropriate certificates will be awarded to 
plants meeting the prescribed qualifications. 


Served by Division of Labor Standards 
The Labor Department’s Division of 
Standards is making available to all States the 
services of the Safety and Health Branch profes- 
sional engineers and technicians to supplement 
State staf's. Assistance will be given in accident 
cost evaluations, program analyses, and safety pro- 


Labor 


gram planning. Educational and promotional ma- 





As safety drives get under way, effort will be made to 
get men like these to wear protective leggings as well 
as safety glasses. Leg injuries can be serious too. 





terial will be prepared for States to use as aids to 
industry in providing safe and healthful working 
environment and in the education of workers in safe 
methods. 

Emphasis on training courses for State factory 
inspectors and management and labor representa- 
tives establishes a three-way approach to accident 


prevention. 


SCHWELLENBACH CONVENES LABOR LEGISLATION CONFERENCE 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach called to 
order the 13th National Conference on Labor 
Legislation on December 2. The State labor com- 
missioners and representatives of organized labor, 
chosen by their Governors, heard the Secretary 
review recent gains in State and Federal labor 
legislation, and outline the 
against which 44 State legislatures would consider 


economic factors 


labor problems next year. 
After the opening session, the delegates broke 


up into committees to prepare recommendations 
for submission to the conference. Subjects dis- 
cussed were international labor affairs, regulatiot 
of wages and hours, Federal-State employment 
service, labor education, safety and health and§ 
workmen’s compensation, and migratory labor. 
Special meetings were held by chiefs of the various J 
Department of Labor bureaus, at which specific § 
problems and methods of cooperation were dis ib 
cussed with State labor commissioners. 5 
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IAGLO URGES FEDERAL, STATE ADOPTION OF ILO STANDARDS 


(;athered in the first post-war convention of the 
International Association of Government Labor 
Officials, representatives of the labor departments 
of 25 States, two Canadian Provinces, Puerto Rico, 
the Philippine Republic, and the United States and 
Dominion of Canada, discussed postwar labor 
standards, and urged Federal and State adoption 





The decisions of the Montreal Conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and plans for the 
next conference in Geneva in the spring are dis- 


cussed in Washington. Left to right: Assistant 
Secretary of Labor David A. Morse; Secretary of 
Labor L. B. Schwellenbach; and the Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the ILO, Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans, Deputy Secretary, Méinistry of 
Labour and National Service of the United King- 
dom. 





of standards embodied in conventions of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. The meeting was 
held in Milwaukee in September, under the presi- 
dency of Voyta Wrabetz, chief of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. 


Committees Authorized 


ILO standards 
because under the Federal-State form of Govern- 
ment in the United States, many labor standards 
are incorporated in State legislation. To date, the 
United States Senate has ratified only 5 of some 76 


Special attention was given 


ILO conventions. To make possible more wide- 
spread use of ILO standards, the IAGLO author- 
ized appointment of special committees to work 
with Federal and Dominion Labor Departments 
and representatives of labor and industry, for the 
purposes of reviewing conventions suitable for con- 
sideration by States and Provinces, and of working 
out methods of bringing State and Provincial 
standards in line with those recommended in the 
conventions. 


Officers Elected 

Newly elected officers for the Association are: 
President—Forrest H. Shuford, North Carolina; 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Nellie Kennedy, Kansas, 
L. D. Currie, Nova Scotia, William Connolly, 
Rhode Island, E. C. Burris, Montana, Manuel 
Perez, Puerto Rico; Seeretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Clara M. Beyer, Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION ON LABOR MARKETS REMAINS USES FUNCTION 


Labor market information services provided 
employers, employees, community groups, and 
the public, by the United States Employment 
Service, will not be affected by return of the ad- 
ministration of State and local USES offices to 
the States. 

Regulations governing the transition provide 
for the gathering and dissemination of labor mar- 
ket information in the same manner as heretofore. 
Analysts in each of the local offices of the State 
Employment Services will continue to gather the 
information and prepare summaries of local labor 
market The local offices forward their 
reports to State offices which send them to the 
Reports and Analysis Division of the United 
States Employment Service in Washington. From 


conditions. 
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these reports national summaries are prepared. 

The Labor Market, monthly publication of the 
United States 
analyses of about 


Employment Service, includes 
100 principal labor market 
areas, together with a summary of the national 
labor market, based on studies of the area reports. 
Labor market information is of aid to workers in 
choosing among various employment opportun- 
ities and to employers in locating plants and 
scheduling production to utilize labor resources 
better. 

The Labor Market, which may be obtained from 
the Government Printing Office for $1 per year of 
twelve issues, regularly includes industry surveys 
and numerous special studies affecting employ- 
ment. 








BLS CHARTS PRICE TRENDS 


ON CONSUMER, WHOLESALE AND SPOT MARKETS 


“How much have prices gone up during the war 
and the war ended?” The 
depending upon what kind of prices you are talk- 


since answer varies 
ing about. The accompanying charts trace three 
different kinds of prices based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indexes. The 100 line represents prices 
in August 1939 and the graphs show changes in 
relation to that date. 

shot up sharply but not 


Prices uniformly. 


Consumers’ prices did not rise as soon or as far as 
wholesale prices, and the line for 28 commoditics 
rose much more steeply than either of the other 
two. Consumers’ prices went up more than 3:0 
percent during the war, and in September 1946 
were more than half again as high as in August 
1939. Wholesale prices went up more than 40 
percent during the war and 65 percent from Au- 
gust 1939 through September 1946. Finally prices 


What are “‘consumers’,’”’ “‘wholesale,”’ “‘commodity”’ prices, and how are they measured? 
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Consumers’ prices are those you pay the retail 
store, the newsboy, utilities, or the landlord for every- 
day living essentials (food, rent, clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, electricity, etc.). More than 100,000 price 
quotations and 50,000 rents are averaged to get the 
general index. Some commodities and services are 
given more importance in the general average, ac- 
cording to the amount of purchases by moderate 
income families. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The wholesale price index includes 900 commodi- 
ties traded in primary markets and about twice a5 | 


many separate price quotations. It includes raw mate: 


« 


rials of all types, partly manufactured articles, and | 
ES 
3 


finished products. Commodities have different im- 


portance in the average depending upon the volume 


of sales in the years 1929-31. 
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of 25 sensitive commodities nearly doubled during 
the war and in September 1946 were almost 1's 
times as high as in August 1939. 


These are average prices. Some commodities 
rose more, some less than the general average. 


Foods increased 86 percent at retail from August 
1939 to September 1946 
while rents went up only 4 percent. In 


nearly twice the general 
average 
280, PRICES OF 
AUGUST 1939=100 
| 


28 COMMODITIES | 
| 


primary markets, prices of farm products went up 
more than 1% times while nonagricultural prices 
increased less than half. Among the 28 sensitive 
commodities, prices of agricultural commodities 
in September 1946 were nearly three times higher 
than in August 1939 and industrial commodities a 


little more than twice as high. 
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The index of 28 commodities includes chiefly raw 
materials—wheat, corn, butter, hogs, steers, shellac, 
coffee, rubber, hides, etc. Prices are spot market 
prices. traded on organized exchanges and move 


Wooden Heel Industry Steps Ahead 
Recent collective bargaining contracts in the 

Wooden Heel Industry contain unusual clauses 

providing for a high degree of union-management 


cooperation. Ina contract signed by 7 companies 


Fand Local 124, Shoe Workers’ Union (CTO), the 


union agrees to make “every reasonable effort to 
unionize factories in the heel industry elsewhere”’ 


for the duration of the agreement. The contract 


Says: 
“The Union agrees to make every reasonable 
§ December 1946 





1942 


1944 1945 1946 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


1943 


sharply with changes in market conditions. Each 
commodity in the index has equal weight, so that a 
sharp rise in one commodity may affect the total 
index substantially. 





effort to unionize factories in the heel industry in 
New York, Long Island, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, all other 
territories wherein they now operate and/or may 
hereafter. It is 
agreed that during the term of this agreement the 


Connecticut, Vermont, and in 


operate understood and 
Union will use and adopt this contract as a model 
contract, identical in form and substance, for any 
agreements to be entered into between the Union 
and any of the following: 
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Workers’ Rights Foundation of Labor 
Department’s Personnel Policy 


The basic rights of individual employees and the 
dignity of work are foundations of the Labor De- 
partment’s new personnel policy, according to 
Robert M. Barnett, Department Personnel Direc- 
tor. Speaking on the “Labor News Review” radio 
program Mr. Barnett outlined the fundamentals of 
the new policy and set its objectives as maximum 
efficiency and maximum employee welfare. 


Personnel ‘Greatest Asset’’ 

Characterizing the Department’s personnel as 
“our greatest asset,’’ Mr. Barnett said supervisors 
should be aware of the fundamentals of work dig- 
nity and individual rights. ‘‘Decently good super- 
just ordinary human relations,” he said, 
“requires that the individual be kept informed 
from day to day as to the quality of his work per- 


vision 


formance. Every supervisor should explain clearly 
and simply what he requires of those under him 
and in what ways improvement can be made.” 


Will Make Up Lost Time for Veterans 

Mr. Barnett said the Department’s veterans’ 
employment program is designed to ‘‘find a way to 
make up to the veteran all the time he lost in his 
professional field because of his service in the 
armed forces.”’ 


REVIEW COVERS MANY PHASES OF POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


The November issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics’ publication, 
contains a special article discussing the labor force 
in the first year of peace. Ten million servicemen 
were demobilized and absorbed into civilian jobs. 
Millions of workers shifted from war to civilian 
production. Yet, at no time after VJ-day was un- 
employment a critical problem and employment 
reached record levels. The article discusses the 
characteristics of the labor force and gives com- 
parable data for earlier periods. 

Another BLS study covers readjustment expe- 
rience of a group of World War II veterans in 
March and April 1946. 

A number of other articles of widely diversified 
interest are those on labor participation in indus- 
trial management in European countries, the post- 
war adjustment of aircraft workers in southern 
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Productivity Conference to Carry On-- 
New Measurements Sought 

A great many factors may influence productivity | 
and the ultimate responsibility for changes in 





productivity cannot be assigned to any single 
factor. That significant conclusion was reachod 
by more than 200 economists, statisticians and 


others who attended the Conference on Produc- f 
tivity, held October 28 and 29 in Washington, ( 
D. C., under sponsorship of the Bureau of Labor ( 
Statistics and the Division of Statistical Standards 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget. s 
Improved Methods Suggested : 

Discussions covered problems arising out of — ), 
efforts to measure productivity at the job, plant ol 
industry and national levels, and numerous sug- 
gestions for improving current methods as well as A 
proposals for new types of measurement. 

Participants came from labor, industry, univer- — W 
sities, and public and private research agencies.) PI 
There was general agreement that the rewards of Fel 
increased productivity cannot be claimed by any © Pr 
one group and that productivity can be improved Er 
to benefit all groups. - mu 

An Executive Committee of labor, industry and & ™ 
Government members will meet soon to discuss F U0 
means for carrying on the work started by th Pr 
Conference. Fir 

Fol 

‘ 

sur 

: . : to 

California, the labor requirements in productio! inte 
of concrete masonry and consumers’ cooperatives foot 
in 1945. tert 

A special article shows that although the basi wn 
rates in urban wages made greater gains fron he 


October 1945 and April 1946 than in any othe! 
6-month period, real wages showed only moderat 
increases over January 1941 levels. If measure) pa 
from the wartime peak, real weekly earning 
declined. 2 
The regular features of the Monthly Labor Ri & Si) 
view also appear. These are wage and hour stati Han 
ties, labor-management disputes, prices and cof 99 4, 
of living, construction, trends of employment an Pla, 


labor turnover, trends of earnings and hours an figur; 





the chronology of labor events for the July throug J since 






September 1946 period. B 19,2( 
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SUITS FOR FORMER SERVICEMEN ARRANGED THROUGH RRA 
Agencies, Manufacturers, Retailers Cooperate 


Early this Fall the newspapers carried good news 
for the ex-G. 1—a million men’s suits and over- 
coats at $29.95 or less. This was a break for millions 
of former fighting men who returned home to find 
their former civilian clothing too big, too small, 
shabby or moth-eaten, and clothiers’ racks were 
bare. Shortages of material and labor, and diver- 
sion of goods to more profitable women’s wear and 
luxury items, had cut the production of men’s 
clothing to practically nothing. 

Action Obtained 

Reintegration of ex-service men into civilian life 
was a major national aim. Clothing was essential, 
physically and psychologically, but there was no 
clothing. To concentrate Federal action on the 
RRA Administrator General G. B. 
Erskine established a special Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee representing the Department of Com- 
merce, War and Navy, War Assets Administra- 
tion, Civilian Production Administration, Office of 
Price Administration, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Follow Through Gets Results 

The Committee uncovered eight million yards of 
surplus fabrics and linings. OPA channeled the find 
to small manufacturers who agreed to convert it 


problem, 


into men’s clothes as rapidly as possible. Manu- 
facturers agreed to add some of their own ma- 
terials to the stock-pile. At General Erskine’s re- 
quest the Office of Small Business of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce assigned its clothing expert to 


-HANDICAPPED GOT MORE JOBS 





That well groomed look means a lot in a job hunt— 
Both to employer and job seeker 





act as coordinator of the committee. By early Fall 
the suits and coats were on the racks and then on 
the backs of clothes-hungry veterans—who were 
given priority in retail stores in many major cities. 


National Drive Is Successful in Placing Veterans 


Spurred on by National Employ the Physically 
Handir upped Week, American employers hired 


disabled persons during October 1946. 


) ‘ ‘ 
p Placements were 38 percent above the September 


: figure a 


ud represented the highest monthly total 
since May 1945. 
19,200 of the October placements, a 34 percent in- 


Disabled veterans accounted for 


December 1946 


crease over the September total, according to field 
reports by the United States Employment Service. 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week had been endorsed in nearly every commu- 
nity. Newspapers carried hundreds of pages of 
news articles, editorials and feature articles. Ad- 
vertisers donated much space and radio time. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAMS PROGRESS REPORT La 


As 1947 and a new Congress approach, recent 
progress toward a Federal health program assumes 
importance. 

The school lunch program now has been given 
permanent authorization (Public Law 396, 79th 
Congress). This action by the Congress is a defi- 
nite acceptance of the Nation’s responsibility to see 
that its children are properly nourished. The pro- 
gram has been carried on for ten years on a tempo- 





LUNCH AT SCHOOL 


Not only good food, but a 
well-balanced, nourishing diet 
is assured these youngsters 
through the school lunch pro- 
gram which now carries the 
permanent approval of Con- 
gress. Some other programs re- 
ceived increased support as 
higher expenditures were au- 
thorized. Other programs, tied 
to health insurance bill, did not 
get beyond committee stage. 
Dep't of Agriculture Photo 





rary basis. No limit is placed on the amount which 
can be appropriated, and appropriations for 1947 
were substantially higher than for 1946 (Public 
Law 422, 79th Congress). 

Increased support was given to the maternal and 
child health and child welfare program. The sums 
authorized for 1947 and following years total $25 
million, about twice what was available before 
(Public Law 719, 79th Congress). They are still 
short of the $100 million urged by the United 
States Children’s Bureau as necessary in the first 
vear of a ten-year plan to meet known needs, 
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Further Action Up to New Congress ve 
With the passage of the Hospital Survey and cul 
Construction Act (Public Law 725, 79th Congress), pre 
the Federal government is for the first time enter- lor 
ing into a grant-in-aid program to assist commnuin- mil 
ity hospital construction on a broad scale. The for 
accomplishments fall short of the anticipated — £" 
goals. The United States Public Health Service tral 
stru 


estimated that it would take $4 billion—in pre-war 


prices—to fill the need for non-Federal hosp:tal 


AP 
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beds and public health centers. Maximum expet- Bill of 
diture of Federal and non-Federal funds unde § 0 
this act would be less than one-third of this amoun'§ rather 
even if every State fully utilized its construc Mai 
tion allotment by putting up $2 for every § third © 
received from the Federal government. Poor d ng tray 
States would find this difficult. A variable mate! Foreign 
ing provision requiring a relatively smaller cong . ol 
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tribution from the poorer States was ecliminat 
° ° ° hess ro} 
by the House committee. An appropriation (jR fal 
about $2.4 million was made for 1947 to start th® 
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Other Services Extended 

Federal aid was extended to another area by 
passage of the national mental health act (Public 
187, 79th Congress), permitting the Surgeon 
ral of the Public Health Service to take men- 
tal health problems into account, as well as tuber- 


Law 


Gen 


culosis, venereal disease, and other special health 
problems, in making grants-in-aid to the States 
health $10 
million increase over the $20 million now provided 


for pubhie services; it authorizes a 
for such grants. In addition, authorization was 
given to make grants for research and personnel 
training, and $7.5 million was authorized for con- 


struction of a national research institute for mental 


Heavy increases in apprenticeship in the con- 
the the 


emergency housing program is pacing a general 


struction industry, under impetus of 


postwar advance of skilled-worker training in all 
industry. Back of the nation-wide activity is the 
General Committee on Apprenticeship for the Con- 
struction Industry, with the active assistance of 
State agencies and local labor-management councils, 


Programs Up 110 Percent Since VJ-day 

The number of apprenticeship programs in the 
building trades has increased from 954 to 2,033 
between VJ-day and the end of last October. The 
number of participating contractors registered an 
Peven sharper increase, with a 172. percent 
> from 16.780 on VJ-day to 45.660 on October 31. 
| The percentage of veterans to all apprentices 


rise, 


has 
E risen steadily until ex-servicemen now account for 
the 
building trades. The light impact of new ly -limited 


pfully 85 percent of all apprentices entering 


)subsistance allowances to veterans under the GI 
© Bill of Rights, indicates that most veterans entered 
}traming primarily for the skills to be learned, 
® tather than for the training pay. 

Maintenance and repair work count for nearly a 


oe 


® third of the dollar volume of business in the build- 
ing trades, according to estimates of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ihent of Commerce, 

The proportion of maintenance and repair busi- 
® tess falling to the pipe trades—plumbing and heat- 
piig—is considered by Bureau statisticians to be 
auch greater than for most other building trades. 
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health. The program has not been put into opera- 
tion for lack of appropriations. A request for $5 
million to start the program was considered last 
June but was cut out. 

Congress held extended hearings on the subject 
of national health insurance, but no agreement was 
reached on this or any other program intended to 
assure adequate medical care to all. Grants for 
medical education and research and increased 
grants to States for public health services were 
tied up with the national health insurance measure 
and lost when this measure died. Bills for dental 
and control of water 


research, cancer research, 


pollution failed to come to decisive votes. 


APPRENTICESHIP BOOMS IN CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Demands on these trades arising from such work 
will be swelled by the increasing number of homes 
in Which plumbing and heating equipment is in- 
stalled. Not only are the pipe trades called upon for 
work in the original installations, but the future 
maintenance, alterations, and repair work is auto- 
matically increased, 

The 


plumbing 


the 
provide a 


early apprenticeship activities of 
and 


sound foundation for the volume of training and 


steamfitting trades 
work ahead. These trades were among the first in 
the 
national scale. The plumbing trade led off in 1936 
the 
standards 


country to promote apprenticeship on a 


and steamfitters 
These 


served as a pattern to guide local groups in estab- 


with national standards, 


followed 2 years later. have 
lishing area-wide joint apprenticeship committees 
and apprentice training programs. 
30,600 Apprentices Urged as Goal 

With 11,650 apprentices reported under training 
in 469 cities in October, the Apprentice Training 
total of 30,600 in training 
throughout the country. In the light of this figure 


Service estimates a 
the Service recommends 30,600 as “‘a voal toward 
which those concerned in the pipe trades can 
reasonably set their sights.’’ Local quotas should 
be set in the light of local conditions, ineluding 
the amount of plumbing and heating going into 
the average home, labor and material costs, future 
the skilled 
workers needed in view of the future work-load, 


repairs and alterations, number of 


and the number now available and their ages. 
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Speakers, Study Outlines, Films, 
Asked By Educators 


Leaders in workers education have reported 
their chief needs to the Labor Department in re- 
sponse to a check-list survey. They asked the 
new Labor Education Service for: 


1. Current bibliographies on labor education. 


2. Down-to-earth work material for labor edu- 
cation classes—in direct, un-academic language. 
3. Visual education aids—motion pictures and 


slide films. 


Lack of Teachers Cited 

Unions, universities, labor schools and others 
responded, emphasizing their own lack of trained 
for material to train instructors. 


teachers, and 


Comments included: 

From a large Western university: “ . . . up-to- 
date bibliographies on the various phases of in- 
dustrial relations would be very valuable 


From a Catholic priest who is director of a 
Mid-West Labor School: “From the viewpoint of 
a parish priest interested in this task of workers’ 
education, | think we need most such things as 
prepared outlines for such courses as labor econom- 
ics, labor law, labor problems For those of 
us who have our courses set up and functioning, 
there is a great need for current research material 
in the field of statistical studies. The reason for 
this is that a man working full-time in a parish 
simply cannot do his own research - 


Specialists Needed 

From an Eastern university: ‘List of speakers 
by regions to be used in universities and in the 
area as specialists in technical subjects.” 

From a State Federation: “Sound films of facts 
on matters of importance is in my opinion the 
of education for workers 


most form 


today 


necessary 


Any organization engaged in labor education or 
planning a labor education program is invited to 
comment or to request assistance from the Labor 
Education Service. Write to: V. A. Zimmer, Direc- 
tor, Division of Labor Standards, United States 


Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Pacific Wages Highest, 
BLS finds 


The average wage earner in the Pacific region, 








regardless of skill, earned more per hour during 
1945 than the average worker in other regions, a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey shows. An anal- | 
ysis of average hourly earnings (excluding premium 

pay for overtime and night work) also shows t)iat 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes States liad 

the second and third highest average hourly wag 

level. Average earnings were lowest in the South- 
eastern States. 

This ranking did not hold for all industries 
Earnings in New England pulp mills averaged 1: 
percent less per hour than in the South, while iv 
paper mills the two regions showed identical aver- 
age wages. In bituminous coal mining, hourly earp- 
ings in the North and South were not far apart 


Many Factors Affect Pay 

One of the main reasons why the South is at the| 
low end of the national wage scale is the fact that 
there is a predominance of agriculture and a rela- 
tively large supply of labor competing for jobs in] 
comparatively few industries. The growth of in- 
dustry, which received great impetus during th 
war, should tend to push wages up in the South.| 
This would depend, however, on such factors as th 
natural rate of population increase, labor displace- 
ment in agriculture, migration out of the regio 
and the rapidity of southern industrial develop. 
ment. The extension of unionization and the raising 
of the legal minimum wage would also influence th 


wage level of the area. 


Women Leave Factory Work 


Employment of women as factory productio 
workers fell sharply from a wartime peak of on 
third of the total in late 1944 to only one-fourt 
in the summer of 1946, the Bureau of Labor Ste 
tistics reports. The number of women in man 
facturing dropped from about 44 to 3 million 

The July 1946 ratio of women to total worker} 
however, was about the same as in October 193 
pereent 


aD oe 


In the heavy goods industries, 13 
workers were women, compared to S percent 
1939. In nondurable goods industries, where wa 
time gains were much smaller, the proportion 


women workers reverted to the prewar figure ~~] 
percent, f 
z 
' 
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MIGRANT WORKERS’ PLIGHT STUDIED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Economie and social plight of the million-odd 
migrant workers who follow the crops and employ- 


ment opportunities over three-quarters of the 
United States, is under study by a committee of 
5 Federal agencies called together by RRA 


Administrator Maj. Gen. G. B. Erskine. A pro- 
cram of remedial action will be proposed in the 
Committee report, expected soon 


“Most Depressed”’ of Our Workers 

With little formal education, living under primi- 
tive conditions, and deprived of the protection of 
the interstate commerce act, the Federal Wage- 
hour and child labor law, the native migrants are 
the 
foreign countries under international agreements. 
This of American 
recently described as “‘the most depressed section 
of our labor market,”” by Right Rev. Monsignor 
John O'Grady, Secretary of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholie Charities. 


denied guarantees afforded migrants from 


large segment workers was 


* said Monsignor 
O'Grady. “We must face the realities of the situa- 
tion. There is a big gap between what we say is 


“We cannot deceive ourselves,’ 


being done for the migratory worker and what I 
. We must get to 
the basic facts if we are to work out intelligent 


find is actually done for bim. 


solutions to these social and economic problems.”’ 


Denial of American Standards 
the committee General 
Erskine pointed out that the problems of migrants, 


In calling together, 
like those of other werkers, were intensified by 


reconversion. “‘The traditional conditions under 


which permanent migrants have worked—irregular 
recruitment and employment, low wages and their 
attendent effects, child labor, lack of educational 


opportunity, poor health and low living levels 


are a denial of those American standards which all 
Workers should enjoy,” he states. “Solution of 
these problems will contribute to more productive 


employment in the migrant labor field.”’ 


December 1946 


Remedial Program To Be Proposed 


Preliminary Report Submitted 

Last July the Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor, the Federal Security and National Housing 
Agencies, and the Railroad Retirement Board, 
submitted a preliminary report covering food 
production and processing by 
1946 


migrants during 





There is no protection for this youngster under the 


Interstate Commerce Act, the Wage-Hour or 
Child Labor Law. He is eleven, but his schooling, 
if any, is doubtful. He is the son of migrants, for 
whem few community services are available. At 
noon, on the day this picture was taken, the temper- 
ature was 102 degrees. He had been picking hops 
since 5 a. m. Pay is so low, children in many families 
must work. 
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ADDED WAGE-HOUR PAY-OFF ORDERED BY FEDERAL COURT 


A new wrinkle in penalties under the Wage and He therefore ordered that not only simple restitu- 


Hlour Law, even after eight vears of operation, tion of $2,000 must be paid but also an equal 
emerged in the sentence imposed by Federal Judge amount of liquidated damages. He imposed an 
William KF. Smith of the U. S. District Court of additional fine of $100. 

New Jersey on Jersey Footwear, Ine. , Mr. Walling pointed out that the Supreme 

i ‘consent judgment was entered against the . » 
. — J nt pth Court has already held that payment of simple 

firm in 1941. Recently, the Administrator, L. re , 
. , : ’ . . restitution, even where emprovees execute a2 reese 

Metealfe Walling, charged the defendant with : ii. 
of all claims, does not bar an employee from 


failing to comply. On a guilty plea, Judge Smith 
held, violations of the Act were presupposed and 
violations automatically created the lability for 
double damages provided for in Section 16 (b). 


RESULTS OF 8 YEARS' ENFORCEMENT OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


bringing suit for the additional liquidated damages 
Judge Smith’s opinion is a further application of 


this decision, he said. 

































FISCAL YEAR AND 
TOTAL NUMBER OF | STP WONT WAGE ANDJOR. RESTITUTION AGREED TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES TO WHOM 
ESTABLISHMENTS ppt OR ORDERED RESTITUTION WAS PAID | 
INSPECTED : 
1939 $51,828 3,514 | 
402 | 
1940 $1,714,494 
3,85! 
eel 
1942 
74,914 
1945 6,824,021 
61,170 
1944 18,620,369 
54,431 $ 18,620,369) 
1945 15,824,377 
44,271 $15,824,377] 
ei 











establishments a 


Wage and Hour Division and the Public Contracts Division in 1942, 
ri 


Sinee the merger of the 


inspected concurrently under both the Fair Labor Standards and Publie Contracts Acts if they were awarded Gover 
\ce 


contracts amounting to $10,000 or more. Most of the restitution collected for violations of the Publie Contract 


was due concurrently under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
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COMPANY TO PAY BACK WAGES AND DAMAGES, HIGH COURT RULES 


Kven though it might bankrupt the company, 
some one thousand employees of the American 


Railroad Company of Puerto Rico were held to be 


entitled to approximately a million and a half 


This is the 
of the Supreme Court decision of November 


dollars in back pay and damages. 
effect 
18 which denied a writ of certiorari to the Com- 
pans and therefore refused to review a decision of 
the First Cireuit Court of Appeals 


Only 45 Percent Paid Employees 

On November 4, 1941, an agreement was entered 
into between attorneys of the company and at- 
torneys for the group of employees under which, 
upon receipt of the amounts indicated in the 
agreement, the company was released from further 
because of back wages that were due 
$5 
percent of the amount which would have been due 


payvinent 
The amount paid represented approximately 


these employees for overtime wages between 1939 
1941 
raining amount due, plus an equal amount in 
liquidated damages. Judge Cooper of the U.S. 
District Court for Puerto Rico held that the orig- 
inal waivers signed by the employees were valid 


and The employees later sued for the re- 


because (1) there was no basis to hold that the full 


amount of wages could be paid by the railroad, and 
(2) the full payment of the wages might have the 
effect of forcing the carrier into receivership or 
liquidation, thus having an adverse effect on keep- 
ing open the channels of interstate commerce. 


Cases Cited 


The decision handed down by the U.S. Cireuit 
Court of Appeals reversed Judge Cooper's decision 
First, whether enforcement of 


the statutory rights of the emplovees would benefit 


on these grounds: 


or injure them or their employer or the community 
the 
Court 


was legally immaterial; second 


by 


case Was 


coverned two Supreme decisions 

namely, the Brooklyn Savings Bank case which 
held that an agreement to accept less than the full 
amount of wages due, including liquidated dam- 
and the Schulte case which held 


that even the existence of a dispute as to coverage 


ages, Was invalid, 


did not validate an agreement to accept less than 
The Act, according to 
the First Cireuit Court of Appeals, 


the amount legally due. 
“does not 
exempt employers who are in financial difficulties.”’ 
The Circuit Court remanded the case to District 
accordance with its 


court for further action in 


decision. 


PREFAB, ON-SITE HOUSE MAN-HOURS COMPARED 


A limited study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found ne evidence to support the popu- 
lar impression that a few hours’ work by a small 
crew is sufficient to transform a vacant lot and a 
load of prefabricated parts into a finished house 
ready for occupancy. 

Of 24 housing projects studied, two-thirds were 
prefabricated, the others built on-site. Sav ing in 
man-hours at the prefabricated projects was about 
S percent. This figure is based on number or 
dwelling units and floor area without adjustment 
for such other differences as supply of materials 


} and local customs and labor supply 


The 


lent operations. 


nan-hour comparisons are between equiva- 
For prefabs, they mean man- 


® hours for all operations at the site, man-hours for 


§ December 


1946 


production and other operations at the prefabrica- 
tion plants, and man-hours for transportation. 
For the conventional projects, man-hours are for 
all site operations. Per dwelling unit man-hours 
ranged from 440 to 1,010 for all operations for the 
prefabricated projects and from 559 to 1,646 for the 
conventional projects 


Time required per dwelling unit is misleading, 


however, because of difference in unit size. Aver- 
age gross floor area was about 32 percent greater 
for conventional houses than for prefabs. On 


the basis of gross floor area the man-hours per 
thousand square feet were only 2 percent less for 
the prefabs than for the conventional projects 
978 as against 999. 
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Many of you were introduced to the Labor 
Information Bulletin for the first time last month. 
To you, and to those who have been readers for a 
longer time, we hope that the new format will 
make your reading more enjoyable. 

This is the second complimentary copy to be 
sent to a selected list of persons who are not already 
subscribers. There will be another, the January 
issue, Which will contain a subscription blank. It is 
our aim, by that time, to interest you in the activ- 
ities of the Labor Department sufficiently to keep 


you among our readers. 


DLS Issues Wagner Act Guide 

The first major publication of the Department 
of Labor’s new Labor Education Service, ‘A Guide 
to the National Labor Relations Act,’’ is now 
available. 

The 60-page pamphlet was written ‘‘to help in 
the day-to-day practice of sound industrial rela- 
tions and to provide basic teaching materials for 
use in labor education classes.’’ Louis G. Silver- 
berg, director of information for the National 
Labor Relations Board, wrote it at the request of 
the Division of Labor Standards. 

The guide digests the law and advises on 
ways to settle, informally, issues which come with- 
in the terms of the act, rather than through formal 
appeal to the National Labor Relations Board. 

Indicating its scope are the four topics dealt 
with: 

1. The National Labor Relations Act and the 
Board, which describes the jurisdiction of the 
board, unfair labor practices, the determination 
of bargaining representatives and a keynote to 
board thinking. 

2. How To Obtain Exclusive Bargaining Rights, 
with the list of the various methods used in 
selection of a bargaining agent. 

3. How To Remedy Unfair Labor Practices, de- 
scribing the methods for filing complaints before 
the board and the way settlements are reached. 

4. Hlow the Board Has Ruled in Unfair Labor 
Cases, which summarizes decisions of the board in 
its enforcement of the act. 

The guide is illustrated with charts and forms, 
one of which is shown here, and contains the text 
of the National Labor Relations Act, the Wagner 
Act. 
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ABOUT THE LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 





To those of you who are already subscribers, t'ie 
rate will not change until your present subscription 
expires. We hope that this will in some measure 
make up for the fact that you missed a few issues 
while we were in process of revising the magazil e. 

Subscription rates are: $1.00 per year in te 
United States; $1.35 per year in foreign countrics; 
single copies 10¢. Checks should be made paya!le 
to the Treasurer of the United States and mailed to 
the Office of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Unfair Labor Practice Cases, 1940-45 





Requests for copies should be addressed t 
Division of Labor Standards, United States Def 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1945—BLS Bulletin 
No. 878. 10 cents. A review of strikes and leckouts during 1945, covering 
monthly trend, industries, States, cities, establishments and workers involved, 
major issues involved, results of stoppages, and methods of termination. Also 
background material on stoppages since 1916 and a review of wartime strikes 
and lockouts, and special sections on strikes under the War Labor Disputes 
Act, and stoppages of special concern to the National War Labor Board. 


The Changing Status of Bituminous-Coal Miners—BLS Bulletin No. 882. 
5 cents. A study of changes since 1937, prepared by the Bureau’s Labor Eco- 
nomics Staff. Deals separately with wages and hours prior to 1941 and adjust- 
ments in that year; covers the effect of the war on production, employment, 
hours, wages, productivity, and labor cost; outlines main issues in 1946 nego- 
tiations and clauses in the 1946 contract; summarizes earnings under normal 
hours and production. 


Price Trends and Price Controls in Foreign Countries Since VE-Day—BLS 
Bulletin No. 873. 5 cents. Prepared by the Bureau’s Foreign Labor Conditions 
Staff, this bulletin covers the subjects of price changes and price controls in 
Latin American, Scandinavian, and British countries, and France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Middle and Far East. 


Grievance Procedure Under Collective Bargaining—BLS Serial No. R. 1847. 
Prepared by the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch, this reprint summarizes 
the findings of a survey of grievance machinery in 101 plants, made during the 
winter and spring of 1944-45 at the request of the War Labor Board. Outlines 
the mechanics and human factors involved, and gives statistical data on the 
use of stated grievance machinery. 


Directory of National and International Unions and Research Directors.—Com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Industrial Relations Branch, the 
directory lists all national and international unions in the United States, noting 
affiliation, and giving the headquarters address and the names of president 
and secretary. Separate listing in back of research directors. Corrected 
through July 1946. 


Sixteen-Year Minimum Age for Employment.—To Protect the Nation’s Children. 
Child-Labor Series No. 16. Revised December 1946, with maps added showing 
States with 16-year minimum age for employment in factories and for employ- 
ment during school hours. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Send check or money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. 
Currency sent at sender’s risk. 
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